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were,1 they were inferior to the regular Turkish
soldiers whom Djemal Pasha led across Sinai, Nor
had Sid Ahmed at his elbow7 a Von Kressenstein to
advise him. Gafar Pasha, the Turkish officer who
acted in that capacity, wras a poor substitute for a
German professional soldier. The Senussi, indifferently
trained and equipped, were soundly beaten on each
occasion when contact was established. Time and
again only the inclement weather saved them from
complete disaster. Torrential rain prevented pursuit,
and the enemy were able to extricate themselves and
the guns from the field of action. Egypt wras never
in danger. The day indeed has passed wrhen undis-
ciplined Arabs can overwhelm European troops by
sheer gallantry. Infantry armed with modern weapons
of precision do not need now even to form square
in order to repel assault: and the enemy's hidden
concentrations in khors or nullahs are detected from
the air. The campaign was short. After an inde-
cisive engagement fought in front of Mersa Matrah
on the 24th January 1916 the British moved forward
to reoccupy Sollum. The Senussi suffered heavy
defeat on the 2Oth February at Agagir, and lost
Sollum a fortnight later. Meanwhile they were
threatening the oases wrhich lie at varying distances
to the west of the Nile. That of Baharia, about
100 miles west of the Egyptian province of the Fayum,
was occupied by Sid Ahmed, and the absence of
opposition encouraged him to penetrate into Farafra
and DaHa, oases situated south of Fayum. To check
Senussi raids upon the Nile valley large numbers of
British troops were detailed for duty in Upper Egypt.
During the early summer of 1916 this detached force
was watching and patrolling some 700 miles of the

1 The author of An Outline of the Egyptian and Palestine Campaigns^
1914-18, estimates their strength as 5,000 rifles, a few machine-guns,
a detachment of lo-pdr. mountain artillery, and camel transport,
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